Eric P. Newman 

6450 Cecil Ave. 

St. Louis, Missouri 63105 
9-6-0 1 


Hello Eric. I have not written to you in some time, and J hope that all is well 
with you. I heard a rumor that you could possibly be attending the C-4 show 
in November, and perhaps that you might even speak at it. I hope this is the 
case, as I would really like to meet you in person. 


Have you made a decision in regards to your publishing an article on the 
spelling of MASATHVSETS? Louis Jordan did a nice on the Notre Dame 
draft. I have recently been talking with both Alan Weinberg as well as Henry 
Dittmer about the subject of Ma. silver. I am always grateful when I can 
learn and hear great stories about the series. 


I have tentatively set up a meeting at the Massachusetts Historical Society to 
view the NE 3d! I know a woman who is the sister of the new director there. 
My Brother Chris and I will probably be able to go into Boston this 
upcoming week to see it. I may write something up for the C-4 journal. 


Please write back to me if you can find the time. I would still appreciate any 
information you could show me as well. 


P.S. Have you ever heard of a piece of Ma. silver which was plugged to 
bring it up to weight? 


Your friend, 


Geoffrey P. Steven 


2 Phillips Dr. 


Newburyport, Ma. 01950 


Geoffrey P. Stevens 

2 Phillips Dr. 
Newburyport, Ma. 01950 
9-18-00 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO. 63105 


Hello Mr. Newman, I hope that all is well with you! Once again I apologize 
for not writing you in response sooner. You mentioned that you thought my 
last letter made it sound as though my Brother and I were involved in selling 
at the RICO auction. Obviously we were not, as I was only trying to relate 
our experience in attending the auction. Unfortunately, we were not able to 
afford any of the lots! (I am sorry if any of my letters are confusing. ) 


In response to the man from Western Massachusetts, I am sorry to say that I 
do not have any more information than what I have already forwarded to 
you. If he responds to my Brother Chris in the future or I make contact with 
him, I will be sure to pass on any new findings, info., etc.., to you. 


You mentioned that you have continued collecting data since the publishing 
of your work, The Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling. Can I expect or 
hope to see anything in the near future? I believe I mentioned before that I 
would love to see anything you were willing to share with me. 


As per your request, | am sending you more copies from the Morrison book I 
have. Chris and I are looking forward to the C-4 meeting and auction in 
November at the Bay State coin show. Is there any possibility you might 
attend this fall? I will be looking forward to any correspondence from you. 
Once again, please do not hesitate to ask if I can ever assist you in any way. 
We share a very specialized common interest, which is by no means 
common!!!! 


Your friend, 


MeotRryy S Lapens Geoffrey P. Stevens 
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that if all these events could have been foreseen, he would not 
have left England. The crisis brought the first real test of 
Yankee inventiveness and energy. “These straits set our 
people on work to provide fish, clapboards, planks, etc.... 
and to look to the West Indies for a trade,’ wrote the Gover- 
nor. From stark necessity, maritime and industrial Massa- 
chusetts came into being. Men built ships and sailed them 
laden with the products of farm, forest, and fisheries to the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean; they penetrated further 
inland, in search of richer land and more abundant peltry; 
household industries and ironworks were established. 

The ministers of the colony were of two minds about this 
returning wave of prosperity. They bewailed the outlet 
opened by the merchant marine for hot-blooded youth and 
the luxuries that it brought in; yet were not these showers 
of manna a singular instance of God’s watchful care for 
his chosen people, and a blessing in their wilderness work? 
So at least believed Master Samuel Danforth, minister, 
mathematician and poet. His allegorical poem of 1648 on the 
tree (New England) and its fruit, refers to the first fall in the 
Boston stock market, and the consequent rise of foreign 
commerce: 


Few think, who only hear, but doe not see, 

That Plenty groweth much upon this tree. 

That since the mighty Cow her crown hath lost, 

In every place shee’s made to rule the rost: 

That heaps of wheat, pork, bisket, beef and beer, 
Masts, pipestaves, fish, should store both farre and neer. 
Which fetch in wines, cloth, sweets, and good tobacc — 
O be contented then, you cannot lack. 


Quite a different view of these ‘fabulous forties’ is pre- 
sented by Benjamin Tompson, master of the grammar 
school at Charlestown. Tompson, who graduated from 
Harvard in 1662, had doubtless heard the older generation 
talk much of the ‘good old times’ before his birth. The 
prologue to his ‘New-Englands Crisis’ (1676) opens thus: 
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The times wherein old Pompion * was a Saint, 
When men far’d hardly yet without complaint 
On vilest Cates; the dainty Indian Maize 

Was eat with Clamp-shells out of wooden Trayes 
Under thatcht Hutts without the cry of Rent, 
os Ne best Bee to = Dish, asians 


These ea times (too fadinare to hold) 
Mts quickly sin'd away for love of gold. 


Twas ere the iene sent their nessa in, 
Which but to use was counted next to sin, 

Twas ere a Barge had made so rich a fraight 

As Chocholatte, dust-gold and bitts of eight. 

Ere wines from France and Moscovadoe too 
Without the which the drink will scarsly doe, 
From western Isles; ere fruits and dilicacies, 

Did rot maids teeth and spoil their hansome faces. 


Young John Hull, we may be sure, found the new pro- 
sperity good; for many of the chinking ‘ bitts of eight’ brought 
home by traders from the wealthy Islands came his way. 
Into the crucible they went, to emerge under his skilful hands 
as the beautiful articles of church and household silver that 
are the pride of our ancient parishes and of the collectors and 
museums so fortunate to possess them. The vessels that he 
made expressly for the communion service of a church were 
in the traditional form of the chalice and paten. A few such, 
like the cup of which Governor Winthrop presented to the 
First Church of Boston, had been brought over from England. 
Presumably John used those as models, but attempted little 
in the way of ornamentation. His work is distinguished for 
dignity and beauty of proportion, rather than for richness of 
detail.? 

In addition to the orders for churches, the burghers of 


* Pumpkin, The Forefathers’ Ballad, handed down from early days in the Plym- 
outh Colony, says: 
We have Pompion at morning and Pompion at noon. 
If it was not for Pompion we should be undone. 
a The beakers in the illustration are among the few surviving pieces that show the 
work of John Hull without that of his later partner, Robert Sanderson. 
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Boston waxing rich ordered silver cans, salts, tankards, 
beakers, tumblers, bowls, candlesticks, caudle cups, platters, 
porringers, and wine tasters, for their family use. Many of the 
drinking vessels and round plates in course of time found their 
way by will or gift into the possession of the churches, and so 
were saved for us. For in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries there was a deplorable practice of melting down 
ancient pieces of family plate to have them reworked in the 
latest style. 3 

At twenty-three John Hull had got on in the world so well 
as to take to himself a wife: Judith, the daughter of Edmund 
Quincy. Governor Winthrop tied the knot. John had been 
brought up under the ministry of Cotton and Wilson, but it 
was not until the year after his marriage that they managed, 
as he expresses it, ‘to beget me to God, and in some measure 
to increase and build me up in holy fellowship with him, 
through his abundant grace, he gave me roome in the hearts 
of his people, soe that I was accepted to fellowship with his 
church, about the 15th of October, 1648. And He made me 
allso (according to the talent he betrusted me with,) in some 
small measure serviceable to his people and also gave mee 
aceptance and favour in their eyes, and (as a fruit thereof) 
advancement (I must needs say) above my deserts.’ 

What was this undeserved advancement which John men- 
tions in the same breath with church membership? The 
franchise? Election to the General Court, or to the Board of 
Selectmen? No, none of these — ‘I was chosen and acepted 
A Corporall under the command of my honored Major 
Gibons.’ Smile if you will, but many of my readers will re- 
member how they felt themselves when first adorned with a 
pair of chevrons. 

It was an excellent militia system in which John Hull then 
obtained his first distinction. The puritans resuscitated the 
medieval assize-at-arms and the principle of universal mili- 
tary training, long obsolete in England itself. Every lad 
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when he reached the age of sixteen, unless a student at the 
college, had to provide himself with a musket ‘not under 
three foote nine inches in length, nor... above fower foote 
three inches,’ together with ‘a priming wyer, worme, and 
scourer fitted to the bore of his musket’; or if a pikeman, with 
a six-foot pike and ‘a sufficient corslet, buffe coate, or quilted 
coate.’ In England the trained bands were called out hardly 
once in five years, and few of their members before the Civil 
Wars even knew how to load a musket; but the Massachu- 
setts militia had monthly company drills under arms, and an 
annual muster of the regiment from each of the four counties 
(Suffolk, Middlesex, Essex, and Norfolk). In addition the 
men at arms had to perform their turn at nightly watching 
and warding, and they were subject to draft for the military 
expeditions in the Indian wars. 

John Hull’s regimental commander, Edward Gibbons, 
called by Edward Johnson, ‘the crown of the military affairs 
in this Commonwealth,’ was an interesting character: a 
former member of Thomas Morton’s gay company at Merry- 
mount who repented (it seems) and joined the church of 
Salem, but is suspected to have retained a hankering for 
illicit trade. A little pinnace of his registering but thirty 
tons, returned from a voyage to the West Indies with a 
suspiciously rich freight, an ‘aligarto’ for the Governor, and 
a cock-and-bull story which Winthrop records with an inno- 
cent air, as though it were no business of his to bring out the 
obvious fact that Gibbons had been receiving stolen goods 
from the buccaneers of Hispaniola. One did not like to look 
too closely into the Major’s private business, for there was no 
doubt of his superior military ability. Captain Edward 
Johnson describes him as ‘a man of a resolute spirit, bold as 
a Lion, being wholly tutor’d up in New England Discipline, 
very generous and forward to promote all military matters; 
his Forts are well contrived, and batteries strong and in good 
repair, his great Artillery well mounted and cleanly kept, 
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half-cannon, culverins and sakers as also field-pieces of brass 
very ready for service; his own company led by Lieutenant 
Savage, are very compleat in their arms, and many of them 
disciplin’d in the military garden beside their ordinary train- 
ings.’ 

This was the company to which John Hull belonged. 
Lieutenant Thomas Savage, Anne Hutchinson’s son-in-law 
and defender, returned to Boston in a repentant mood after 
six months in Rhode Island and was treated as the prodigal 
son. The most interesting of the early portraits painted in 
Massachusetts shows Thomas Savage in his old age serving 
one of many terms as Captain of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. This was an élite organization outside 
the militia, an offshoot from the Artillery Company of Lon- 
don, still in existence and much in evidence on Boston Com- 
mon in early June with its antique uniforms and ancient 
ceremonial. John Hull, always a good ‘joiner,’ followed his 
lieutenant into the Ancients and Honorables, and in due 
time rose to the command, when we may picture him like 
Savage in russet coat, white lace collar, and scarlet sword- 
sash, drilling the valiant defenders of the city in the artillery 
garden on Boston Common. No office in the colony short of 
the magistracy was held in such esteem; and to the magis- 
tracy John Hull eventually attained. 

Whatever it may have been on the Sabbath, the ordinary 
week-day scene in Boston of the sixteen-fifties was active and 
colorful enough to suit a Dutch painter. ‘Holland, France, 
Spain and Portugal coming hither for trade, shipping going 
on gallantly,’ taverns doing a roaring trade with foreign 
sailors and native citizens; ‘boys and girls sporting up and 
down’ the streets, between houses gay with the fresh color of 
new wood and the red-painted trim; the high tide lapping into 
almost every back-yard and garden; and Beacon Hill tower- 
ing over all. Seamen were coming home with money to spend, 
merchants prospered, and there was much call for the work of 


John Hull. 








CAPTAIN THOMAS SAVAGE 
Troops, Beacon Hill, and Boston Harbor in the background 





accurred outside politics and religion. Ten years after he 
had left the Bay as a common seaman, this stout fellow re- 
urned as a privateer captain in charge of three Spanish __ 
prizes, having ‘abord his vessels about 80 lustie men (but _ 
very unruly) who, after they came ashore, did so distemper 
them selves with drinke as they became like madd-men.’ 
This was at Plymouth, ‘Divine providence’ (in the shape of 
a stiff northwest wind) forcing the fleet in there ‘for the com-_ 
fort and help of that town, which was now almost deserted,’ 
says Governor Winthrop. Governor Bradford thought it a 
very doubtful decree of divine providence. The seamen 
"spente and scattered a great deal of money among the people, 
and yet more sine (I fear) than mony, notwithstanding all the 
care and watchfullness that was used towards them, to pre- 
vent what might be.’ One ‘desperate drunken fellow’ of the 
company, running at his commander with a rapier, had it 
snatched from him, and his head broken in with a blow from 
the hilt. Captain Cromwell was tried for murder by a court 
martial of militia officers, and promptly acquitted. The 
Plymouth militia, each man provided with an ell of black 
taffeta from the pirated cargo, accompanied the seaman’s 
body to the grave; and a pleasant time was had by all. From 
Plymouth, the fleet proceeded to Boston, and proved that 
they had plenty left in money, plate, and jewels. Captain 
Cromwell was offered a furnished mansion, but ‘took up his 
lodging in a poor thatched house’ whose owner had enter- 
tained him as a common sailor when the better taverns would 
not let him in. He presented Governor Winthrop with a 
splendid sedan-chair, destined by the Viceroy of Mexico to 
his lady sister, but captured on the way. The Governor did 
not like the idea of being carried around the streets of Bos- 
ton in a sedan de luxe; but he was glad to have it on hand 
when something was wanted to placate the D’Aulnays of 
Acadia, claiming £8000 damages for the unneutral aid given 
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to La Tour.t After considerable haggling the sumptuous 
sedan was tendered by way of settlement, and accepted with 
thanks; though what D’Aulnay could have done with it in 
Nova Scotia passes comprehension. A guard of musketeers 
escorted the sedan and the French commissioners to their 
boat at Long Wharf, a barrel of sack was rolled aboard, and 
amid the crashing of salutes from Major Gibbons’s artillery, 
the delighted Frenchmen dropped down Boston Harbor. 
This increase of wealth and influx of silver doubtless gave 
John Hull business, but did not help the currency problem, a 
difficulty here as in all new countries. Pirates and honest 
traders alike were bringing in specie in every conceivable 
form: golden Spanish doubloons and silver dollars; Portu- 
guese johannes and moidores, French crowns; Dutch ducats 
and rix-dollars; silver bars, sows, and pigs from the mines of 
Peru. Yet there was no proper currency to be had. For want 
of a staple the balance of trade with England was so adverse 
that whatever sterling money came with the immigrants 
went back for remittances; the foreign coin was confusing, 
and much of it proved counterfeit or clipped. Most of the 
business in the colony was done by barter, taxes paid in kind, 
and small change made by ‘muskett bulletts of a full boare’ 
at a farthing apiece (‘provided that noe man be compelled 
to take above xii d. att a tyme in them’); white wampum at 
four a penny and blue at two a penny, the rate being lowered 
from time to time. So in 1652 the General Court, in pursu- 
ance of its steadfast policy of building up a prosperous, self- 
sufficient commonwealth, decided to exercise the sovereign 
prerogative of coining money. By coining shillings that 


weighed only three-quarters of the sterling standard, they 


hoped both to supply the want of currency, and (perhaps 

from some dim perception of Gresham’s law) to keep it at 

home. Accordingly, the Colony provided a mint-house six- 

teen foot square and ten foot stud, with tools, implements 
* See below, Chapter VIL. 
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for melting, refining, and coining of silver. John Hull was 
appointed Master of the Mint, and directed to coin ‘bullion, 
plate, or Spanish coine’ into shillings, sixpences and three- 
penny bits ‘flatt and square on the sides and stamped on the 
one side with N E and on the other with the figure XII* VI° 
and III*,’ taking a suitable seigniorage for his pains. 

John Hull called into partnership his friend Robert San- 
derson, another godly goldsmith who had learned his trade in 
England, and removed to Boston after a temporary sojourn 
at Hampton, New Hampshire, and Watertown. Together 
they took an oath to coin all moneys by ‘the just allay of the 
English coine,’ and to give true weight. That they kept their 
promise faithfully is shown by the fact that some sample 
coins were assayed by the royal mint in 1684, and found to be 
of ‘allay equal to his Majesty’s silver Coyns of England’ and 
of proper weight according to the New England standard. 

The simple and irregularly shaped coins made under this 
act (examples of which are shown on the top line of the illus- 
tration) lent themselves so readily to clipping and washing 
that the act was changed the same year, providing an in- 
scription and a tree design, within two concentric rings. 
Under this law Hull and Sanderson began the coinage of 
what are generally known as the pine-tree shillings, and 
fractions thereof. The act, however, said nothing about the 
tree being a pine, and the earliest coins, bearing the closest re- 
semblance to the official design, show a tree which is anything 
but a pine. In fact there are three different types of Massa- 
chusetts shillings, known to collectors as the willow-tree, the 
oak-tree, and the pine-tree coins. Each of the three denomi- 
nations in the willow- and oak-tree types shows from three to 
six different dies, and there are no less than twenty-seven 
varieties of the pine-tree type. 

Examples of all three types, with three varieties of the oak 
and four of the pine, are shown in the illustration. A steady 
improvement in design and execution will be noticed, those 
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of the poorer European states in the seventeenth century, 
_and certainly equal to much of the state coinage during the 
American Revolution. The pine-tree pattern did not appear 
until after 1662, and it was undoubtedly oak-tree money that 


Sir Thomas Temple produced in his famous interview with — 


Charles I. - 


_ After the Restoration, attention of the English govern. 


ment was called to the fact that Massachusetts Bay had 
usurped an unchallenged royal prerogative by coining money. 
Sir Thomas Temple was deputed by the General Court to 
placate offended Majesty. He began the interview apolo- 


getically. The colonists did not know they were doing wrong; 


they needed currency and had to make it themselves, since 
His Majesty, to their great grief, had been in no position to 
supply them. A shilling was produced and showed to the 


‘King. Charles inquired what tree that was? Sir Thomas had 


he wit to declare it to be the royal oak, which the good peo- 
ple of the Bay had placed on their coins as token of loyalty, 
daring not to incur the usurper’s displeasure by using the 
royal name! The King was greatly pleased, called the New 
Englanders ‘a parcel of honest dogs,’ and allowed the Boston 
mint to continue operations. 
Joseph Jencks, an inventive Welshman formerly employed 
at the Lynn ironworks, is credited, on not very good author- 


ity, with having made some of the dies. John Hull’s brother. 


Edward writes to him from London in 1654, offering to send 
over a German die-cutter who would be useful; but we have 


no record of his coming. Judging by the other work of Hull - 


and Sanderson, they were capable of cutting dies themselves. 
But it is strange that with at least thirty-five different dies 
for the shilling alone, the original date of 1652 was never 
altered. Actually the coins were being struck every year as 
late as 1683, when John Hull died. Neither is it clear when 
the spelling “Masathusets’ was employed, since the modern 


in the last pine-tree shillings being not inferior to the coinage 
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imation contain the same amount of silver. 
The reduced value of the Bay coinage as compared swith 


_ Hes, writing in 1857, says ‘almost all prices in retail trade are 


_ remember an instance forty years after that. An old coun- 
_tryman selling Christmas greens at Faneuil Hall market 

said, ‘I guess J’ll hev t’ cha’ge ye a shillin’ each.’ My grand- 
father understood perfectly, gave hum a dollar bill, and told 

_ me to pick out six wreaths to carry home. 

John Hull was reputed to have made a very good thing out 


“more than was taken by any royal mint of Europe. Sander- 


_ requested to do so by the General Court; but they found it 
_ politic to make an annual ‘free gift’ to the colony treasury, 


_ the English did not alrogether prevent its being shipped aut 
of the country, and severe laws were passed to keep it at 
_ home. Nor could the mint supply all the currency required 
__ for trade, since it was more profitable to export bullion and 
_ foreign money than to have it coined with ba loss of seign- 

- forage. Consequently Spanich dollars were ¢ legal tender 
_ja-1672, if tried and weighted by the mint-maste; mw 
* stamped ‘N. E.’ The ratio of dollar to Massac husetts shilfig 
“was hxed at ix-to-one-As No Money W coined | i Masa. 
chusetts from 1686 to 1775, the pihe-tree shillings ccalaed 
_ to some extent until the Revolution, and the pound of twenty See 

-_pine-tree shillings or $3.33)4 remained the ‘lawful moneyo 
of New England. Long after the federal decimal coinage was 
established, New Englanders continued to reckon in pounds _ 

of $3,334 and shillings of 0.1624. The editor of Hull's dia- 


gon and he always refused to reduce it, although frequently 


Hic aba wicertpece 


spelling was used in the act of 1652. Although the dics ier 
: considerably i in diameter, all the coins of the same denom- 


_ stated in the terms of that currency to this day’; and I can 


_of the mint. He should have, as the seigniorage and allow. 
_ ance for waste, amounting to 1s. 7d. in the £, was considerably 


_ Naturally the populace believed that their gains were enor- : 
| _ mous; Governor Hutchinson’s statement that Hannah Hull 
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was endowed with £30,000 must have been gathered from 
the old wives’ tales of his childhood in Boston. 

Whatever the profits of the mint may have been, it re- 
quired a very small portion of the time of Hull and Sander- 
son. Their partnership extended to the goldsmith’s business 
as well; on almost all the surviving pieces Robert Sander- 
son’s mark will be found beside that of John Hull. From the 
seigniorage they obtained silver to make up articles for sale, 
instead of merely executing the orders of customers who 
brought their own bullion. We may imagine that the visitor 
to their shop found a brave array of all manner of domestic 
vessels, with tankards predominating, to choose from. It is 
disappointing to find no reference in John Hull’s letter-book 
to his work as a goldsmith, for that was a retail business if not 
wholly done on order; but a letter from Governor Sanford of 
Rhode Island to Elisha Hutchinson of Boston, ‘Cozen, I 
pray send my wine Cupp from Mr Hull,’ shows that he did 
work for people outside the colony. And John Hull’s account 
with John Winthrop, Jr., presented March 1, 1661, is an in- 
teresting study in comparative prices. Since 1656 Winthrop 
had owed him 3s. for a thimble, tos. 6d. for a bodkin and a 
pair of buttons, £2 6s. for ‘one silver tunn’ delivered in 1659, 
and £3 tos. for ‘one silver Beker’ delivered the following 
year. Hull credits him with 18 bushels of wheat at 45. 3d., 
and with £1 25. 4d. for two beaver skins. At this rate, our an- 
cestors would have done well by their descendants had they 
converted more fur and wheat than they did into the work of 
John Hull and Robert Sanderson! 

As for the quality of their work, Mr. E. Alfred Jones, an 
international authority on the goldsmiths’ art, has kindly al- 
lowed me to quote him as follows: 

Hull and Sanderson were most efficient craftsmen, and their 
silver, within its limits, is quite equal in technical achievement and 
in downright honest work with contemporary English silver. Un- 
fortunately, their larger and heavier vessels have long since been 
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consigned to the melting pot, having been regarded as mere bullion. 
Were these treasures now in existence, they would doubtless be 
found to compare very favorably with the silver wrought by Lon- 
don craftsmen. 


Hull ‘and Sanderson were the teachers of a race of Boston- 
born goldsmiths. Sanderson’s three sons followed their fa- 
ther’s business. John Hull received into his house in 1659 two 
Boston boys, Jeremiah Dummer and Samuel Paddy, to serve 
as apprentices for eight years. Although Sam was the son of 
“blessed William Paddy’ he turned out a bad boy, went to 
London to seek his fortune, and did not prosper. His old 
master wrote him in 1681, ‘Had you abode here and followed 
your Calling you might have bene worth many hundred 
pounds of cleare estate and you might have enjoyed many 
more helpes for your sole. Mr. Dummer lives in good fashion 
hath a wife and three children and a good Estate is a member 
of the church and like to be very useful in his Generation.’ 
So he was. Jeremy set up for himself shortly after his time 


* was up, and worthily carried on the artistic and secular tra- 


ditions of his master’s house. He was an officer of the artil- 
lery company, judge under the provincial government, mem- 
ber of the Council of Safety after the Revolution of 1689, and 
deacon of the First Church, for which he made the two beau- 
tiful chalices shown in one of our illustrations. As a gold- 
smith, Dummer executed many graceful and refined things, 
both in domestic and church silver, which must have glad- 
dened the heart of his master, as they delight us. He died in 
1718, at the age of seventy-three. 

Nine years junior to Jeremy Dummer was Timothy 
Dwight, son and namesake of a citizen of Dedham who 
founded the distinguished New England family of that name. 
Timothy became John Hull’s apprentice, as successor to 
Jeremy Dummer.’ He died in 1691 at the age of thirty-seven, 


*I infer this from the fact that Dwight witnesses an agreement made at John 
Hull’s house in 1672, when he was eighteen years old, and that the other witness, 
Daniel Quincy, is known to have been Hull’s apprentice. 
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yet some excellent domestic and ecclesiastical pieces survive, 
stamped with his mark. Dwight was partial to the ornate 
style of Charles II’s reign; a winged tankard of his shows the 
embossed acanthus and palm leaves then so much favored. 
The salver shown in our illustration is an amusing piece, since 
Dwight, perhaps thinking of the charger on which John the 
Baptist’s head was served up, engraved the edge with figures 
which he believed to be animals of the orient. There is a 
strange beast half dromedary and half wild ass, probably 
meant for a camelopard; and an elephant with a castle on his 
back. The flowers appear to be conventional carnations. 
Eleven years younger than Dwight was Henry Hurst, whose 
substantial tankards are shown on either side of Dwight’s 
salver. The tankards of that generation were so solid and 
heavy, that the ladies of the late eighteenth century gener- 
ally persuaded their husbands to have them melted down 
and turned into tea-sets. 

John Coney, born in Boston in 1655, is the next on the 
_ honorable roll of Boston goldsmiths. We have no knowledge 
of his artistic education, but as he and Jeremy Dummer mar- 
ried sisters, it is likely that Dummer or Hull was his master. 
Coney was a member of the Second Church, but not so active 
in public affairs as his fellow silversmiths. He engraved the 
plates for the first Massachusetts paper money in 1690, set- 
ting the style for paper currency that continued through the 
next century. Coney lived into a period when social life in 
Massachusetts was becoming more stately and elaborate. 
The chocolate pot shown in our illustration was made by him 
in 1701, out of a legacy of £20 from Lieutenant-Governor 
William Stoughton, the witch-hanging judge, to his niece. 
The two silver candlesticks might have graced the same table 
as the chocolate pot; in the braziers, spirits were burned to 
keep dishes warm, Eighteen or twenty years later Coney 
made a remarkable silver punch bow! with a scalloped edge 
for James Alexander of New York, the father of General Lord 
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Stirling. It was in the shop of John Coney that Apollos 
tivoire, a clever immigrant from the Channel Islands, served _ 
pprenticeship. His son and namesake, anglicized to Paul 

Revere, was the patriot-silversmith of the Revolution. —__ 
_ After Dwight and Coney comes a new generation of silver- 
_ Smiths, men such as Henry Hurst (1665-1717), Edward Win- 

slow (1669-1753), David Jesse (1670-1705), all born at Boston _ 
_ in the late seventeenth century, but doing much of their work | 
_ in the eighteenth; and John Dixwell (1680-1735) a son of the 
regicide judge, who probably came to Boston in 1709. In a 
_ there are records of no less than thirty-two goldsmiths in 
Boston, as against thirteen outside New England, who were 

at least twenty-one years old at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Their work, as a whole, shows an artistic and tech. 
nical quality of which any town in the British Empire, short — 

of London, might well have been proud; and [ doubt whether 

the work of Winslow and Dixwell has ever been surpassed in 
America. That the artists themselves were appreciated by _ 
their puritan neighbors is shown by the numerous offices, 
political, military and ecclesiastical to which they were 
chosen. That they were proud of their profession is shown 

by the fact that Hull to the end of his days, even after he had 
become a merchant and colony treasurer, always signed him- 

self in legal documents ‘John Hull of Boston, goldsmith.’ 

In the art of painting, there is nothing to boast about. The 

earliest portrait painting in the colonies was done by limners, 

who painted taverns and shop signs, coats of arms for hatch- 
ments, or for the panels of carriages. A Boston limner once 
offered to paint the portrait of the venerable Master John 
Wilson, but met with a flat refusal; for some of the stricter 
puritans regarded portraits as vanities. Although there have 
survived twelve or fourteen Boston portraits of the period 
1666-1686, very few can be assigned to a definite artist. 
Evert Duyckinck, a Dutch limner of New York, is known to 

have painted the excellent ‘Atheneum’ portrait of Chief. 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Geoffrey Stevens September 25,, 2000 
2 Phillips Dr. 
Newburyport, MA 01950 


Your friendly letter of September 18, 2000 was much appreciated. 

Thank you for the Morison photocopies. He was a professor at Harvard in my day 
and wrote the most exciting book on Columbus, after taking all of the voyages of 
Columbus personally in a sailboat. 

You asked about the stamping of NE on the Spanish coinage. Crosby mentions 
this first and it was never done. No examples were ever found except a fake or so. It was 
pointless to do so because if it was done, filing and sweating could then take place. In 
addition counterfeit Spanish dollars could easily be stamped with a false NE as was done 
with the tiny portrait of George III on 1804 English crowns. 

I am still writing so I have nothing to send as yet. 


Thank you for clarifying what you wrote and keep writing, 


Sa 


Eric P. Newman 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
63105 


12-7-2000 


Hello Mr. Newman. | hope that all is well with you. I attended the C-4 
auction in Boston this past month and had a great time. The show was lively 
and the C-4 meeting, which took place on Thursday evening was nice. My 
Brother Chris and I had a great time discussing coins with the other 
members. Bob Martin had about 15 pieces of Mass. silver from the 
Feversham treasure. He had purchased some at the Christies sale in 1989, 
and some were from Stacks 1999. He let me spend as much time as I wished 
looking over them. He has most of the better fractional cut pieces! I do not 
have to tell you the historical importance of these gems! 


It has been awhile since I have written to you, and I am sorry to have put it 
off. I purchased lot #2 in the C-4 auction. This #10 oak tree is very 
interesting to me. The large crude planchet is awesome, however the lack of 
corresponding detail is my primary interest. I have noticed over time while 
looking through many dozens of old catalogs, that this phenomenon is 
encountered, on oak tree shillings primarily. I am enclosing in this letter, 
scanned photos of a #1 oak tree with similar offset striking to the #10 from 
the sale. 


What are your thoughts on this? Could the rocker press dies somehow be 
responsible? Perhaps when a planchet of non-uniform thickness was used? 
I notice that on the #10, the planchet is thickest at the sharply struck end, 
then tapers down in thickness to the obliterated side, even eventually at one 
point becoming ragged with a void on the edge. This is at the thinnest point. 


I wish you and your family a great holiday season, and I hope to hear from 
you soon. 


Your friend, 


GEOFFREY STEVENS 


Lhe, Stipe 2 Pips DR. 
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Geoffrey P. Stevens 

2 Phillips Dr. 
Newburyport, Ma. 01950 
2-22-01 


Eric P. Newman 


Hello Mr. Newman! I was wondering how you are doing? I sent a letter to 
you some time ago and have not heard back from you. | discussed the 
phenomenon of large planchet Mass. silver, especially oak tree shillings, 
which are devoid of detail over one corresponding side of the planchet. I 
sent you an image of an oak tree shilling as reference. I was still waiting to 
hear your opinion on this. It is my opinion that perhaps the planchets were 
not always of uniform thickness, causing this missing of strike details by the 
rocker press. Any thoughts? 


I also wanted to discuss further with you the reference to the German die 
cutter, which I sent to you. You wrote to me that you thought this was very 
important. I have thought about sending something in to the C-4 journal. 
Would you like to forward it in to the journal, and write something short 
along with it? I would not mind if you were to find a way to publish it as 
long as you please include my name as well! 


You told me you would send me a copy of your ongoing study of the 
spelling “MASATVSETTS”, for me to comment on. Please send me 
anything you think I might enjoy reading. As always I hope all is well with 
you and your family. I wish to hear from you soon. 

Your friend, 


( Shyvtnd) 


Geoffrey P. Stevens 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Geoffrey Stevens April 3, 2001 
2 Phillips Dr. 
Newburyport, MA 01950 


I have been too busy even to work on my Massachusetts article so that means I 
was to busy to write to you. | am sorry. 

However I just learned that Louis Jordan of Notre Dame University has written a 
158 page draft on the subject based upon John Hull's account book which is in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. I have not yet read the article. 

It can be accessed at 


read it. I will be interested in your comments. 


My best, 


Eric P. Newman 


